movement. If they saw suspicious stirring they opened up with mortars or machine-guns. The ugliest weapon was a five-barrelled mortar which we called "moaning Minnie."
Highway Six, the only possible route for the supply of our troops in Cassino, was under full observation of the enemy for the vital stretch which ran across a Bailey bridge, spanning the Rapido, and then into the shattered town. To move along these last few kilometres in daylight was playing with death.
It was only too easy for the ignorant or unwary to make the mistake of going too far along Highway Six, across the Bailey bridge, and then to find himself suddenly pinned down by mortar fire on that eerie, empty road. This happened, on one occasion, to Buckley and Tetlow, who, thereafter, never failed to take the safer Cervaro turning to the right at a point where Highway Six, so far sheltered by hills on either side, swung abruptly into full view of the Germans. Along this perilous, treacherous road all supplies for Cassino had to be taken at night, generally by quiet-stepping mules.
In the Italian military text books Cassino was singled out as the ideal defensive position. Its natural strength defied modern invention, and the lessons learnt by Hannibal had not been changed by the passage of two thousand years or by the transition from elephants to Tiger tanks, swords to high explosives, horses to Typhoon fighters.
When we war correspondents of Eighth Army settled expectantly into our camp at Vairano in April, 1944, the moment for the final offensive on Cassino was drawing near. One striking demonstration of the confidence which Army commanders felt in war correspondents was the fact that they invariably revealed their full plans to the assembled journalists shortly before an offensive was launched. It was a far cry from the days of the Peninsular War when the Duke of Wellington wrote to Lord Liverpool, the Foreign Secretary, complaining that newspaper writers were giving away the numbers and dispositions of his troops. In 1944 the censorship organisation was a safeguard against dangerous leakages, though I sometimes wondered at the completerongpoints in the ancient ruins of the Colosseum and the amphitheatre, and also in the newer ruins of the Continental Hotel and the Baron's Palace, watched for the slightesthen when we felt we bad reached that er moment when you begin to outstay your \vi lemnc we our "Thank yous" and departed.erformers.   Our two artists were, I believe, the
